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"under any pretence or cause, none excepted," the
other should send 6000 troops to its assistance. This
was accompanied with an explanation, in the King's
handwriting, that "any cause" included religion.
The article relating to Scotland is nob less significant.
The two sovereigns " shall make no innovations in
Scotland, but defend it against foreigners, not suffer-
ing strangers to enter, or foment the factions in Scot-
land ; but it shall be lawful for the Queen of England
to chastise by arms the Scots who shall countenance
the English rebels now in Scotland." Mary was not
mentioned. France therefore tacitly renounced her
cause. Immediately after the conclusion of the treaty
Charles ix. formally proposed a marriage between
Elizabeth and his youngest brother, Alen9on. This
proposal she managed to encourage and elude for
eleven years.

It was just at this moment that the seizure of Brill
by some Dutch rovers, who had taken refuge on the
sea from the cruelty of Alva, caused most of the towns
of Holland and Zealand to blaze into rebellion (April 1).
Thus began the great war of liberation, which was to last
thirty-seven years. The Protestant party in England
hailed the revolt with enthusiasm. Large subscriptions
were made to assist it, and volunteers poured across
to take part in the struggle. Charles IX. and his
mother, full of schemes of conquest in the Netherlands,
urged Elizabeth to join them in a war against Philip.
But, with a sagacity and self-restraint which do her in-
finite honour, she refused to be drawn beyond the lines
laid down in the recent defensive alliance. Security,
economy, fructification of the tax-payers' money in the